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doctrine. George Eliot was interested; and in later
life drew nearer to the Positivist than to any other
school. Her editorial work seems to have been ab-
sorbing and often dispiriting. It was too much like
flogging a dead horse. The public declined to care
for the admirable articles addressed to them, and
showed no very keen hankering for sound philosophy.
She had to plod through much ponderous manuscript
on arid topics. Her hands, she complains, are " hot
and tremulous," while there is a " great dreary article "
by her side asking for reading and abridgment. One
day she has to read a review article upon taxation, to
collate it with newspaper articles, and consider all that
J. S. Mill says on the subject. Then Mr. Chapman
produces a thick German volume, of which she is to
read enough to form an opinion. Mr. Lewes calls, and
" of course sits talking till the second bell rings/' and
at 11 P.M. she is still puzzling over taxation. Letters
and callers and meetings of Associations distract her,
and she is glad to fly for occasional relief to her friends
at Coventry. In addition to her regular work she is
translating Ludwig Eeuerbach's Essence of Christianity,
which appeared as by " Mjarian Evans " (the only time
her real name was used) in July 1854. Peuerbach
had developed Hegelianism into naturalism, and the
translation apparently implies an extension of George
Eliot's anti-theological tendencies. Another book by
her on the Idea of a Future Life was advertised, but
never appeared. She complains of headaches and
rheumatism; and one is not surprised that by the end
of 1853 she is becoming tired of it, and is giving notice
of resignation to Mr. Chapman. She was living alone
in lodgings, snatching brief holidays to be spent with-dancing, horse-
